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Foreign Miscellany. 


From the Civil Engineer § Architect’s Journal. 
THE EXPLOSIVE FORCE OF GUNPOWDER. 








The recent successful destruction of the Round 
Down Cliff, at Dover, by gunpowder, of which a full 
description was given in the February number of our 
Journal,* suggests a consideration of the explosive 
force of that agent, and of the best means of apply- 
ing its power. 

The circumstance which excited most surprise in 
the blast at Dover, was the absence of all indication 
of explosive effort. That the cliff should have been 
rent asunder by the force of the immense quantity 
of gunpowder employed, was to have been expected ; 
but that the effect should have been produced so 
gradually, without any report or flame, or other 
usual accompaniment of an explosion of that agent, 
appeared contrary to the ordinary conception of 
blasting operations, and induced the operating engi- 
neers to imagine, at first, that the charge had missed 
fire. The result has shown that Mr. Cubitt adjusted 
with great exactness, the amount of power to the re- 
sistance to be overcome; and it has shown, practi. 
cally, that the explosive force of gunpowder, in any 
quantity, may be controlled, and brought to act with 
a steady effort, like any other moving power. Had 
the quantity of powder been much greater than it 
was, or had the same quantity been placed nearer to 
the face of the cliff, there can be little doubt the blast 
would have been accompanied by all the usual phe- 
nomena of explosion. Had the quantity of powder 
been less, probably even to a small degree, its force 
would have been either pent up within the rock, 
without producing any effect, or it would have found 
vent by blowing out the tamping. 

The force of ignited gunpowder, it is generally ad- 
mitted, arises from the sudden generation of a quan- 
tity of a permanently elastic gaseous fluidy and the 
expansion of that fluid by the heat excited during the 
ignition of the powder. The volume of elastic gas 
generated by the explosion of gunpowder, after it is 
cooled down to the temperature of the atmosphere, 
has been determined by experiment to be 244 times 
greater than the bulk of the powder exploded. It is 
calculated that the heat produced by the ignition of 
the powder expands the generated gas into 1000 vol- 
umes at the moment of explosion; and that, conse. 
quently, fired gunpowder exerts a pressure equal to 
1000 atmospheres, or about 64 tons on the square 
inch. 

The 18,000 pounds of gunpowder used in the blast 
at the Round Down Cliff would occupy about 300 ev- 
bic feet, and the capacity of the three chambers made 
to contain it was about 750 cubic feet. What space 


* See Chronicle, vol. 1, p. 417, 570. 





was left between the tamping and the powder cham. 
bers, we are not aware; but it would appear, from 
the published reports of the operation, that the tamp. 
ing was rammed not far from the powder. We will 
assume, therefore, the total space within which the 
gunpowder was confined, to have been 900 cubic 
feet. This space would be three times the estimated 
bulk of the powder, exclusive of the containing bar. 
rels and bags; therefore its first impulsive effort on 
being ignited would be 1000 ~ 3 = 3333 atmos- 
pheres, or about 5000 pounds the square inch ; and 
the force of the permanent generated elastic fluid, 
when cooled, would be 244 ~— 3 = 81} atmospheres, 
or about 1200 pounds to the square inch. Now, if 
we suppose the space within which the gunpowder 
was confined to have been cubical, each of the six 
sides would have exposed an internal surface to the 
action of the gunpowder of 100 square feet, equal to 
14,400 square inches. As the pressure, according to 
the preceding calculation would in the first instant 
be equal to 5,000 pounds the square inch, the impul- 
sive effect on each side of the cubical chamber would 
be 72,000,000 pounds or 32,143 tons. As the point 
of least resistance must necessarily have been towards 
the face of the cliff, the acting power may be consi- 
dered as having been exerted only in that direction ; 
therefore the cliff would be forced outwards with an 
impulse upwards of 32,000 tons. As the rock yield. 
ed to this immense power, the pent-up air would ex. 
pand, and its force would consequently be diminish. 
ed. The cooling of the generated gas would also 
greatly weaken its expansive force, and its gradual 
escape through the fissures of the falling rock would 
prevent any sudden explosion. 

The sound which was heard was that of the rending 
of the solid rock, and not the firing of the powder; 
for it is well known that the explosive report of any 
detonating body is caused by the concussion of the 
air. ‘This fact is proved by the firing of explosive 
mixtures of hydrogen and oxygen gases in a strong 
glass apparatus, for the purpose of obtaining the pro- 
duct of the combustion of the two gases. The appa- 
ratus usually employed contains about half a pint, 
the explosion of which quantity of the mixed gases, 
when in contact with the atmosphere, is sufficient to 
produce a report as loud as the Gring of a pistol; 
but when the gases are fixed in a- closed vessel, no 
report whatever is heard. This experiment proves 
also, on a small scale, the possibility of controlling 
explosive forces. The expansion of an explosive 
mixture of hydrogen and oxygen gases at the moment 
of combustion, amounts to fifteen times its original 
volume, which gives a pressure of fifteen atmos. 
pheres, or about 225 pounds to the square inch; yet 
the glass bottle in which the gases are fired is suffi- 
cient to control the explosive effort, and to prevent 
even any sound from being heard. 
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The quantity of gunpowder requisite in ordinary | tamping and the powder, arises trom its admitting 
blasting operations must depend altogether on the |the use of loose dry sand for tamping, instead of re- 
hardness of the rock, and the mass intended to be | quiring the blast hole to be filled and rammed tight 
moved. ‘The proper adjustment of the quantity of|with hard substances. The labor, the trouble, and 
powder to the resistance to be overcome, forms, how- | the danger of tamping by the common process, ren. 
ever, an important consideration; for an excess of | ders the substitution of dry sand a great advantage, as 
powder is not only a wasteful expenditure of a valua- |the risk of igniting the powder by striking a spark, 
ble agent, but it renders the operation more danger-/is entirely removed; and we suspect that in those 
ous, by the dispersion of fragments in all directions, | cases where it has been found to fail, and the tamp- 
and it not unfrequently diminishes the effect of a|ing has blown out, that the cause of failure may be 
blast by concentrating the direction of the impulsive | attributed to the neglect to leave a sufficient space 
force. This is particularly the case in warlike ope- | between the tamping and the powder. 
rations, where the object in springing a mine is to | The manner in which the spaee between the pow- 
make the destructive effects extend as far as possi- der and the tamping operates in preventing the lat- 
ble. The aperture produced by the explosion, when | ter from being blown out, has been explained in the 
amine is properly charged, is a cone, the diameter | following manner. The force of fired gunpowder 
of the base of which is double the height, taken from may be considered as proceeding from a point, and 
the centre of the mine. This calculation is founded | radiating in all directions round it. This force must, 
on the supposition that the materials to be removed | therefore, participate in the nature of all central 
are either earth or soft clayey soil. The allowance forces, and diminish in intensity as the square of the 
of powder recommended for such mines is about ten | distances. . When. ball ic remsbed clots to the pow. 
pounds per cubic fathom when the materials are loose | der, it approaches near to the point whence the force 
earth, and for strong clayey soil about sixteen pounds. | emanates, and sustains consequently its full effect ; 
It is found that when the charge of powder greatly _ but when the ball is placed farther from the point of 
exceeds these quanities, the materials immediately ' radiation, the force acting on it may be diminished 
above the powder are alone blown up, that the aper-' many times within the space of half an inch. Sup- 
ture is nearly cylindrical instead of conical, and con-' pose, for example, that a musket ball which, when 
sequently the sphere of its influence is diminished. | | close to the powder, is within a quarter of an inch 
The explosive effects of a charge of powder in | of the centre of radiating power, were placed a quar- 
blasting, depends also materially on the mode of ser of an inch fram contact with the powder, the im. 
tamping. This is a point which, until a compara- pulsive force it would receive would be diminished 
tively late period, was altogether overlooked, and it four times. If it were removed to a distance of one 
is not even now so generally attended to as its im- inch from the charge, the force acting on it would be 
portance deserves. The notion which formerly ob- diminished sixteen times. If, therefore, we view the 
tained was, that the impulsive eifort of the powder first impulsive effort of fired gunpowder as a radia. 
was greatly increased by ramming it tight. In gun-' ting foree, we perceive at once the cause of its dimi- 
nery practice this is correct; for when the ball is’ pished action on the tamping of a mine, when a 
rammed closely to the powder, it is propelled with’ space is left between it and the charge, and whether 
greater force than when it is not. But the required the tamping materials be sand or hard fragments of 
effects in the operation of blasting are exactly the’ rock, the vacant space must be equally advantageous. 
opposite of those in gunnery. ‘The ball and wadding | Should the resistance be too great to yield to the first 
of the gun may be considered as the tamping of the! explosive effort of the gunpowder, the direction of 
mine. ‘To blow out this tamping without bursting! the action of the pent-up elastic fluid would cease to 
the gun, is the object in gunnery—te retain the pbe radiating. It would resemble the pressure of com- 
tamping and to burst the chamber holding the gun-' pressed fluids, and aet uniformly in all directions. 
powder is the object in blasting. To attain these dif-/ The tamping would then be acted on by a power 
ferent ends, the methods adopted in the two cases! equivalentsto the compression of the generated gases, 
ought of course to be different. ‘The well known| and in a direction tending most effectually to force 
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fact that when a ball rammed is only a short way down 
the barrel of a gun, it will burst before the ball is 
forced out, affords a very instructive lesson in the 
practice of blasting, and, shows clearly that to pro- 
duce the most effect in rending the rock, and to run 
the least risk of blowing out the tamping, ample 
space should be left between the tamping and the 
powder. It is true that by leaving such a space for 
the expansion of the generated elastic fluid, the in. 
tensity of its action is diminished, but the same 
amount of power is distributed over a larger surface; 
its action accordingly approaches more to that of an 
ordinary mechanical force, and the liability to split 
the rock into small fragments is thereby decreased. 
One great advantage in mining operations, derived 
from the practice of leaving a space between the 


it out. It is under such circumstances, we concieve, 
that the tamping, whether of sand or rock, is most 
frequently blown. 

The mode of tamping with dry sand has been 
brought into notice more particularly within the last 
two years, in connection with Mr. Martyn Robert’s 
plan of blasting by galvanism; but it was known 
and practised successfully, we believe, thirty years 
ago, at Lord Elgin’s mines at Charlestown, in Scot- 
land. It is to be regretted that an improvement, 
attended evidently with so many advantages, and 
which is calculated to prevent accidents in the dan- 
gerous occupation of blasting, should have made such 
slow progress that more than thirty years have 


elapsed since its introduction without its general 
adoption, 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MILITARY PUN. 
ISHMENTS, &c., &&.—(Continued from p. 104.) 





To the foregoing punishments enumerated by Cap- 
tain Grose, the following may be added; the greater 
number of which were in use when he wrote, and 
some of them have been employed until a compara- 
tively late period. 

Clubbing.—This after-punishment. was chiefly 
practised upon the bodies of criminals, particularly 
by the British Generals who were employed in the 
Netherlands, about the middle of the last century. 
After a prisoner has been executed in the usual man- 
ner, he is suspended with the feet upwards, which is 
suid to answer to the custom authorized by the civil 
law of hanging certain malefactors in chains, as a 
terror to others, on the spot where they committed 
their depredations. ‘The gibbet, with its attendant 
human scarecrow, was once not an unfrequent ob. 
ject of Euglish scenery, more especially on the banks 
of the Thames; yet these exhibitions did not prevegt 
or diminish crime. The injurious effects produced 
by hanging men in chains on the most interesting 
syiupathies of our nature, may be inferred from the 
tullowing example: There was a criminal exposed 
near a turapike on a road leading from a provincial 
town in Derbyshire. His widow, whenever she went 





infliction of cobbing or booting the delinquent is 
fairly tried by a court consisting of a president, the 
oldest soldier ; members, next two oldest soldiers; 
youngest soldier, next youngest soldier. 

These modes of punishment, namely, delivering 
over a man to the tender mervies, or rather to the 
vengeance or wild justice of his comrades, were lia. 
ble to serious evils, although their abolition has been 
regretted by many experienced officers. In the early 
part of 1828 a squadron of dragoons was stationed in 
Sheffield barracks. A man was suspected of steal. 
ing a watch from one of his comrades, and the men 
of his regiment dragged him to the river for the pur- 
pose of inflicting summary punishment upon him. 
The major commanding and another officer were in 
the yard, who no doubt ascertained what they intend. 
ed to do with the man. The inhabitants of Shef- 
field complained of the conduct of the officers for 
countenancing the ill-treatment of the soldiers; and 
finally the alleged culprit brought his action against 
the officers, which was tried at the York assizes, and 
he recovered £500 damages, The officers afterwards 
applied to set the verdict aside on the ground of ex- 
cessive damages, but the court refused the applica. 
tion. This punishment of the officers did not end 
here, for after the trial one or more persons addressed 
, the Duke of Welliggton, then commander-in-chief, 





to market, used to lock the door of her house, and | complaining of these officers, in this instance, not sup- 
taking her little children with her to the foot of the | porting proper discipline. A court of inquiry was 
gallows, she would then leave them to play under the ordered, and from the evidence given, it was clear the 
cure of their father, a8 she callously expressed it, | officers had not put a stop to the irregularity, which 
until it was convenient for her te call for them again they could have done, and they were reprimanded by 
on her way home. the Duke for such neglect. 

Removal to the Navy.—A soldier who behaved ill, Church Pillory.—A circumstance occurred on the 
and who, in cousequence of frequent delinquencies, | east coast of England, in 1797, which led to a soldier 
was deemed incorrigible, was occasionally turned | being punished in the following iguominious manner: 
over to a press-gang. ‘This transfer did not, how. | During the alarin which prevailed regarding an in- 
ever, occur without some sort of concurrence on the yasion on the east coast, but especially along the 


part of the soldier, who was left to choose between | coast of Essex, a serjeant belonging to a militia regi- 


the execution and continuance of a severe military | 
punishment, or to enter on board one of His Majesty's 
ships. 

Cold Burning—Bottling.—This punishment is 
thus inflicted. ‘I'he offender is set against the wall 
with the arm which is to be burzed tied as high above 
his head as possible. ‘Ihe executioner then ascends 
a stool, and having a bottle of cold water, pours it 
slowly down the sleeve of the delinquent, patting 
him, aud leading the water gently down his body 
till it runs out at his feet; this is repeated to the 
other arin if he is sentenced to be burned in both. 
Bottling was, at one time, much in use in the caval. 
ry branch of the service. 

Cobbing is a punishment which used to be inflicted 
upon a soldier by his comrades for petty offences 
committed among themselves, sometimes with the 
sanction of the commissioned officers of a company, 
or of the commanding officer of a corps. It consist- 
ed in bastonading an offender on the posteriors with 
a cobbing-stick or a cross-belt, Cobbing was chiefly 
practised in the infantry. 

Booting is a punishment which was principally 
used in the cavalry. It consisted in flogging a man 
with a belt on the soles of the feet. Previous to the 


ment unwittingly said, in the hearing of some sol- 
diers, that the French would dine at Ipswich on Sun. 
day following. This expression soon spread among 
the inhabitants of the place, and a formal complaint 
was made to the general of the district. The offend- 
er, having originally belonged to the line, and bear- 
ing the best of characters, was so far considered as 
jnot to be tried by a general court martial; but for 
the sake of example he was ordered to be escorted to 
the church nearest to the coast, (Colchester,) and on 
Sunday to appear in the front of the church, and 
there to ask pardon of the inhabitants for the alarm 
he had created. 

The public exposure of ‘an offender is liable to 
many objections; it is, in the first place, unequal in 
its operation, and the efficacy of merely disgracing 
delinquents is very doubtful. Infamous or disgrace. 
ful punishments prevail chiefly in a barbarous state 
of society, and by the influence of civilization they 
gradually fall into disuse. As an example of the 
progress of public opinion, in regard to ignominious 
punishments, I may, though much out of place, in- 
stance the disuse of the penance of church pillory in 
this part of the United Kingdom. The stool of re- 
pentance, alias the cutty stool, or black stool, to 
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whieh delinquente were sentenced by church courts 
was long the opprobrium of Scotland. ‘This mode of 
chastisement fell into disuse towards the end of the 
last century. 

About one hundred years ago, the Rev. Peter 
Nicholson, of Kiltarlity, sentenced Lord Lovat to 
oceupy the cutty stool ; an order which sadly milita- 
ted against the pride and wishes of his lordship. 
Being, however, assured that the law of the kirk was 
imperative, and that nothing but compliance would 
save him from excommunication, he consented to the 
punishment, upon a promise from the clerk that he 
should stand by him for three Sundays in the church 
of Kiltarlity. Mr. Nicholson being about to address 
the lordly occupant of the stool of repentance, Lovat 
exclaimed, “ Ah! Nichclson, you ungrateful man! 
was it not I that placed you there ?” (having presented 
him to the living.) Whereupon Mr. N. answered, 
“True, my Lord; you have placed me here, and I 








land, it was also employed in England. An Essay. 
ist, in the Gent. Mag. for May, 1732, observes that, 
“The stools of infamy are the Ducking Stool and 
the Stool of Repentance. The first was invented for 
the taming female shrews, The stool of repentance 
is an ecclesiastical engine of popish extraction, for 
the punishment of fornication and other immorali- 
ties, whereby the delinquent publicly takes shame to 
himself and receives a solemn reprimand from the 
minister of the parish.” This instrument of penance, 
or punishment, fell into disuse in England long be- 
fore it was abandoned in: Scotland. 

Venereal Fine.—Until about the end of the last 
century, a soldier who incurred the misfortune to 
lrave it alleged by a medical officer that he had the 
venereal disease was, in many regiments, muleted 
of five shillings, which sum went into the pocket of 
the surgeon. Hence, medica] officers had a beneficial 





have placed you there to-day to be publicly rebuked 
for your sins.” 


Young men of fortune sometimes made light of the lings—an obvious prize to a surgeon. 
stool of repentance, being attended by others of their | 


own age and circumstances of life, who, to keep them | 


interest in the moral delinquencies of soldiers; a 
very unwise plan for preventing the prevalence of 
any disease. In the navy the fine was fifteen shil, 


Blistering.—We are informed by Sir Charles Na. 
pier that blistering was successfully tried as a sub. 


in countenance, stood with tiem in the pew, or pil- | stitute for flogging in two corps, and he is not aware 
lory, fronting the pulpit, so that many of the specta- | that this mode of punishment was adopted in any 
tors were unable to distinguish the culprit from his! other regiment. The commanding officer of one of 
companions. The contempt of the p inishment led | the regiments in question, then stationed in Guern. 
to a sum of money being levied in plac» of it, which’ sey, where liquor is cheap, determined to try to put 
was called a composition: and, according to Capt.'a stop to the crime of drunkenness on duty, by an 
Rurt, the kirk treasurers gave regular receipts and | appeal to the honorable feelings of soldiers, and at 


discharges for each specific delinquency. 

The stool of repentance was a relic of the Romish 
Church, being one of the few inodes of church dis. 
cipline which was continued after the Reformation, 
The reply of an old woman to Mr. John Knox, re. 
specting this stool, is worthy of record. After hold- 
ing forth in praise of the Reformation, and railing 


against the wickedness of Popery, he zealously ex. 


claimed, * I hae plucked the raiment frae the harlot.” 
‘© Ah! na, na,” suid the old lady, pointing to the 
chair of repentance, “ ye hae keepit the vera tassel o’ 
the breeks o’ Popery.” It has been supposed, and 
perhaps with justice, that Mr. Knox retained the 
cutty stool as part of the Presbyterian discipline, for 
the purpose of enabling him to apply the severe rod 
of church censure against the looseness of the times, 
and the vices even of the nobility. 

This stool, or chair, in question, was made some- 
what like an arm chair, being a little higher than the 
other seats, and placed directly in front of the pul- 
pit. When the kirk bell was rung, the delinquent 
ascended the chair, and the bellman arrayed him in 
the black sackcloth gown of unchastity. Here he 
stood fur three Sundays successively, his face unco- 
vered, and was reprimanded from the pulpit imme. 
diately before the blessing was pronounced. Females 
stood in the same accoutrements, and they were 
commonly denied the privilege of a veil. It appears, 
however, that the gown was frequently dispensed 
with, and that delinquents were also sometimes permit- 
ted to cover the face. Many queer stories are cur- 
rent respecting the cutty stool exhibitions. 

‘The stool ot repentance was not peculiar to Scot- 


‘the same time to make drunkenness as unpleasant~ 
as possible, but without the lash. He gave out an 
order to say that he would not flog, but trust to the 
soldier’s self-respect for keeping sober on duty, Next 
,day aman was drunk and confined. ‘The colonel, 
accompanied by the surgeon, went to the guard. 
house and felt the drunkard’s pulse; he was de- 
clared to be in a fever, Nothing could be more 
irue. He was therefore put into a blanket, and four 
soldiers bore him through the barracks, his comrades 
all laughing at the care taken of him; on reaching 
; the hospital the patient was put to bed and blistered 
between the shoulders, fed on bread and water for a 
week, and then discharged cured. “He was then 
brought on the parade, when the commanding offi- 
cer congratulated him on his recovery from the fever, 
| and sent hun to join his company, when he was 
laughed at and jeered by his comrades during the 
space of a week, Many others underwent the same 
treatment; but the joke, though very amusing to the 
sober soldiers, soon began to be none to the drunk. 
ards. ‘There was considerable pain and uneasiness— 
some bread, plenty of water; but no pitying com. 
rades—no commiseration—no mercy. ‘I'he experi- 
ment was completely successful. Not a man of that 
regiment was flogged in Guernsey from the time the 
men were treated with blisters; and after a fortnight 
there was no such thing as a man drunk for guard or 
parade.” + Now thisregiment had been in a infamous 
state.” “Observe,” says Sir Charles, “the conse- 
quence of having inefficient means. This same regi- 
ment was embarked for the Bermudas. There was, 
at that period, much drinking and much illness in 
these islands, rum being cheap and the blister plas. 
ter scarce. ‘here was no means of confinement, and 
the lieutenant-colonel, for want of efficient means, 
was obliged to use the lash, which punished without 
preventing drunkenness. Now the blister did pre- 
vent it in Guernsey. So much for inefficient means.” 
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Domestic Visceliany. 


From the New Mirror. « 
A MUGGY MORNING OFF SANDY HOOK. 


. 


Of all human beings, the most proverbially daring 
aud courageous are seamon. Inured to danger in 
its most appalling shape, while battling with the 
mighty spirit of the storm, they risk their lives with 
reckless temerity. Cool, collected, and, above all, 
obedient to command, in the most trying extremities, 
not one refuses the point of duty the exigencies of 
the moment obliges him to maintain; but all stren. 
uously work with a will, when to the landsmen hope 
appears to be departed, and inevitable that most fear- 
ful of all deaths, the sudden quenching of the life- 
spark in the full health and vigor of youth, with the 
blood flowing freely through the veins, and every 
sense in full activity. 








A YARN SPUN BY A YANKEE TAR, 








Yet, despite of all this bravery, no mass of men | 
are more easily panic-stricken by any circumstance , 
which, for the time being, should seem to them | 
strange or unaccountable ; superstitious to an extent | 
hardly conceivable to those who have not lived and | 
moved amongst them, signs and omens, favorable or | 


ceedingly the notoriety of print, beyond the ship’s 
advertisement.» Well, the captain, in his choicest 
nautical phraseology, (which, perhaps, you'll excuse 
me from repeating literally,) intimated that, as there 
was not, I think he said, a cap-full of wind, and 
that a little unfavorable, they might as well take in 
sail, cast anchor, and wait the arrival of the steam. 
tug. Steam was then in its infancy, and there was 
ne competition. Of course the captain was obeyed 
instanter; and, in company with half a dozen or 
more vessels similarly situated, remained stationary. 

About hilf an hour had elapsed, and my friend P., 
having finished the discussion of a substantial sea. 
break fast, was busily calculating market contingen- 
cies, when he heard the tail of a dialogue on deck, 
which indicated that there was something uncom. 
mon afloat. 

« Well,” said one voice, “if I can make out what 
she is, I’m—” blessed, he ought to have said, but he 
didn’t. 

** Nor I,” said another, 

At that moment there was the sound of a dull, 
distant crash, 

“« Look, look !” said one; * blow up my wig if she 
has’t run bang into that ere sloop.” 

The captain got curious, and on reaching the 
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inauspicious, sway them toa man, The shape of a deck saw a clumsy, Dutch-built craft, crawling along 
cloud is full of meaning ; the movements of fish im- (on the top of the tide, in a lubberly, unseaman-like 
portant ; the very slightest matter at all out of the | way, all no how. She looked as though she had 
common run of events, as would naturally be ex- poen slightly injured; had lost her foretopsail and 
pected amidst, the monotony of a seafaring life, is part of her bowsprit, over which her jib hung trailing ; 
eagerly seized upon, and its influence discussed +) altogether, she was rigged in a patchy, unaccounta. 
generally referred to, one sagacious individual, who, ble way. There was evidently something wrong. 
if he cannot positively explain the phenomenon, | The captain couldn’t make it out; and the myste- 
usually contrives, by sundry expressive head-shakes, rious craft was as much the wonder of the surround. 
to give a degree of immense importance to the event +, ing ships, for their decks were crowded with men, 
for your ship-oracle never confesses ignorance upon | watching the stranger as she floated by. On she 
any subject wiatever, but makes his bold assertion came, clearing the other vessels by a kind of mira. 
in that l-know-all-about-it sort of a way, ulterly un. cle; making directly for the Enterprise, in a dead 
contradictable. line. The captain got nervous, seized his trumpet, 

A curious exemplification of the rapidity with | and nautically roared to the: Dutchman to alter his 
which a panic will spread throngh a body of sailors ‘line of conduct; but the ship was deaf as well as 
occurred not many years ago in the neighborhood of | blind. On she came; consternation fell upon the 
New York. Several vessels happened to be making | crew ; the weather, still being rather muggy, mag- 
what way they could, slowly and slugyisbly towards | nifying the danger. One false move would have 
New York harbor. ‘They were of various descrip-| been productive of serious damage; and it was only 
tions, and from various places, but all creeping | by exercising some skilful mangwuvre that they at 
slowly on towards their common destination. It was length succeeded in getting out of the stranger's 
a dull epring morning, very early. The night bad way. ‘This dilemma over, speculation became rife 
been wet, and the gray dawn, long protracted, seem-| as to what the dese she could be. Some said, the 
ed to have usurped the day’s prerogative. A thick, Flying Dutchman; some one thing, some another, 


heavy haze settled on the surface of the water, 
causing that indefinite appearance when the two el- 
ements commingle ; no sea limit, no horizon, but all 
around one impenetrable leaden medium ; varied only 
by suddenly looming masses of thicker fog, which 
rolled cloud-like over, soaking every thing in its 
progress. At last the haze began partially to clear 
away, and soon a pale, spiritless, washed-out looking 
sun tried to struggle through the dense veil; show. 
ing, however, enough of his face to animate the 
chilled crew of the good ship Enterprise, Captain 
Peanut, commander—both fictitious names—for, be- 
tween you and me, my worthy friend dislikes ex- 





Meantime, a boat’s crew arrived, with some captain’s 
compliments, and requesting an elucidation of the 
affair. None could be given; and a council being 
held, it was resolved to send a boat to reconnoitre : 
a proceeding which appeared to have been simulta. 
neously adopted by nearly all the neighboring ves- 
sels; and soon several boats were seen making for 
the stranger. However, the four men who started 
from the Enterprise were the first to approach her, 
Anxiously watched from the deck, they were seen 
to near the vessel. A cry was heard; and, backing 
off from the ship, the men rowed away with fright. 
ful speed, as if avoiding some dread sight. Pale, 
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agitated, and exhausted, they returned ; and it was 
some minutes before the spokesman could utter a 
word, all the crew being grouped round him in won- 
dering suspense. At length he told his tale, which 
was—that as they came up to the head of ship they 
saw nothing remarkable, except that the rigging 
gave sufficient proof that hands were scarce; but, 
upon rowing round towards her quarter, what was 
their horror to see three or four dead sailors hang 
ing over the main-yard arm! 

“They must have hung there a long time,” said 
the fellow, “for their heads were gone; and their 
hands and feet had also disappeared !” 

White with fear, every soul on board stood awe- 
stricken, while the captain slowly and solemnly 
ejaculated— 

** Men, she's a plague-ship!” 

A cold shudder ran through the group. 

** What’s to be done ?” said they. 

* Something must,” replied the captain, “and in. 
stantly, or else she’ll float right into the harbor, car- 
rying a cargo of pestilence. ‘There can’t be a living 
soul on board. What little wind there is, is dead 
ahead, Let’s get a long hawser, tow her ashore, 
and burn her. It’s a dangerous service, so I'll be the 
first volunteer.” 

But, before he could put his intent into execution, 
six determined fellows and the mate, each with a 
fresh plug in his jaw, jumped into the boat, and for 
once disobeyed orders, leaving the captain on board. 

‘* Noble fellows!” said he, as he watched them, 
and not without a glistening eye. 

And now they neared the devoted ship. Every 
man’s breath was hushed as the grapel was made 
fast ; but when they turned her head in shore, a ge- 
neral cheer burst from every ship around, that might 
have woke—nay, that did wake—the skipper of the 
mysterious craft himself, who rushing up on deck 
to see what was the matter, astonished the rowers by 
crying out— 

“Yollo, dere! donder and blitzen, vot vor de 
dyvel are you bullen myn chips ?” 

“Why, then,” said our friend the mate, ** may the 
devil sweep flames wid ye, and burn the broom, you 
vagabone Dutch pickled herrin’,s What a fright you 
guv us.” 

I needu’t say what countryman he was. 

“Why don’t you bury your dead, you blaggard ?” 
he continued, pointing up to the dismal spectacle on 
the yard-arm, 

* Pig vools you,” replied Mynheer. “ Vot vor? I 
bury jackeds and drowzers.” 

The mystery was over. ‘They rowed back, not a 
little delighted at the explanation, and the Dutch 
plague-ship was a favorite yarn on board the Enter. 
prise for many a long day. 





Desertion.—On the 20th ult. two soldiers de- 
serted from the U. S. barracks at Buffalo, N. Y., and 
took a boat to cross to Canada, but were discovered 
and pursued. Both jumped overboard to drown them- 
selves, as they afterwards said, but one was safely 
landed with a scoop-net by a fisherman, and the other 
was dragged from the water by the hair of his head. 


Tuirty Years rrom Home.—The following note 
from Commodore Nicholson has been received by 
Messrs. Tappan & Dennet, of Boston, the publish- 
ers of Mr. Leech’s interesting narrative of events 
on board a man-of-war, entitled “ Thirty Years from 
Home :” 


Navy Yarp, Boston, July 14, 1843. 


GentLemen: I beg to return, through you, my 
thanks for the book sent me by the author of “ Thirty 
Years from Home, or a Voice from the Main Deck ; 
being the experience of Samuel Leech”—who was 
one of the crew of the Macedonian, when she was 
captured by the U. S. frigate United States, on the 
25th October, 1812, when our country was engaged 
in war with England. 

I have read it with much pleasure, as it gives a 
graphic and correct account of the action, as well as 
of the manners and customs on board men-of-war at 
that time ; and I have no doubt it is as valuable a book 
to put into the hands of the young, as the one written 
by Mr. Dana, called “Two Years before the Mast.” 
Mr. Leech has been led to become a sober and reli- 
gious man, and therefore a valuable citizen of our 
country, and J hope his example may induce many 
of his readers to follow his moral and religious man- 
ner of life, which tends to the honor of his adopted 
country’s institutions. 

I beg leave to correct an impression which Mr. 
Leech leaves upon the minds of his readers, relative 
to the superior size of the frigate United States to 
that of the Macedonian, which gave, in his opinion, 
such a decided superiority to the United States. He 
should not lose sight of the fact that the United 
States being so much larger, she should have been 
more frequently struck by the shot from the Mace- 
donian than she was. To the best of my recollec- 
tion, but three round shot and twelve grape shot 
struck the bull of the United States—and of killed 
and wounded, there were five killed and seven 
wounded. ‘The Macedonian was captured by the 
superior gunnery of the frigate United States, as 
shown by the loss of killed and wounded, as well 
as the wreck she displayed after the action, as 
was admitted by the correct narrator of the fight. 

I am, gentlemen, very respectfully, your obedient 
servant. 

JOHN B. NICOLSON, 
Then Lieutenant on board the frigate 


United States. 
Messrs. Tarpan & Dennet, Boston. 





‘Temrerance in THE U.S. Navy.—The U. S. sloop- 
of.war Levant, Hugh N. Page, commander, just fitted 
for sea, is expected to sail from Norfolk, Va., in a 
few days. ‘The vessel and crew is said to be in a 
fine condition and well disciplined, and the comman. 
der a fine officer. The most interesting feature of 
the case, however, is the temperance resolve of “all 
hands.” Spirituous liquors have been banished from 
the ship, except in the surgeon’s department. The 
crew have stopped their grog, and the officers abo- 
lished the use of wine in their messes. A crew 80 
true to themselves cannot prove otherwise to their 





country.— Philadelphia Chronicle. 
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Vationat Institute. 
GENERAL MEETING IN APRIL, 1844. 








At a stated meeting of the National Institute, held 
on the 13th June, 1842, the honorable John C. Spen- 
cer, Secretary of War, and one of the Directors of 
the National Institute on the part of the Govern. 
ment, submitted the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the President do appoint a com. 
mittee of five members to devise and execute such 
measures as may be most effectual to invite the libe- 
rality and public spirit of our countrymen in aid of 
this Institute, and to obtain contributions in money, 
property, and such articles as are adapted to its pur- 
poses, 

Whereupon, the resolution having been adopted, 
the following members were appointed by the Chair 
to contitute the committee : 

The Hon. Joun C. Srencer, Secretary of War, 
Chairman. 

The Hon. Wituiiam C. Preston, U. S. Senate, 
South Carolina. 

The Hon. Lewis F. Linn, U. S. Senate, Mis- 
souri. 

The Hon. Joseru R. Incersoiy, House of Repre- 
sentatives, Philadelphia. 

The Hon, Assor Lawrence, Boston. 

At a subsequent stated meeting, held on the 8th 
August, the Chiirman of the above committee, on its 
behalf, made the following report of its proceedings, | 
with a verbal explan.tion of the several portions of | 
the report: 

The committee appointed to devise and execute 
such measures as should be deemed expedient to ob- | 
tain coutributiuns and other aid to the Institute, | 
would make an informal report. 

They propose inaking an appeal to the public by 
disseminating an account of the Institute, its past 
efforts, its condition, and its prospects, and an exhi- 
bition of the many reasons why it should be sustained 
and encouraged by the citizens of the United States. 
In their judgment, the best means of doing this will 
be the publication of the remarks addressed to the 
Institute by the Hon. Mr. Presron, Senator from 
South Carolina, on the evening of the 13th of June 
last. 

‘They also propose to address circulars to promi- 
nent individuals in the diffsrent States inviting their 
cu-operation, particularly in receiving and transmit- 
ting contributions. 

They recommend that the Institute authorize the 
President and Secretaries te sanction their circulars 
by their official signatures, 

They propose that a meeting of the leant men 
of our country, distinguished for their attainments in 
the different sciences, particularly in those termed 
physical, should be held annually at the seat of the 
Gencral Government, at some early period of the 
session of Congress, under the auspices of the Insti- 
tute, to communicate the results of their inquiries, 
to compare their observations, and to promote the 
general interests of science. It has seemed to the 
committee that this Institute affords an opportunity 








which nae not to be neglected of concentrating the 
genius and learning of our country at a common cen- 
tre, from which the beams of intelligence will radiate 
to gladden and biess the land. 

They recommend that, in addition to the powers 
already conferred, the committee be authorized to 
make arrangements for such meeting, at a day as 
early as may be found practicable, and to invite the 
attendance of those who may desire to participate in 
its proceedings, 

They think that a system of exchanges of mineral 
and geological speci:nens, and perhaps of other arti- 
cles, with the private and public collections in differ. 
ent parts of tlie Union inay be established with recipro- 
cal Deities ; and that the Museum of this Institute 
may, by these and other means, be enabled in time 
to exhibit the various treasures of our different soils ; 
and ‘they would suggest the appointment of a com. 
mittee to whom this subject should be given specially 


in charge. 
JOHN C, SPENCER, Chairman. 


Whereupon, at the stated meeting of the Institute, 
held on the 12th September, 1842, the foregoing re- 
port having been called up for further action, the fol. 
lowing resolutions, intended to carry out the views 
of the committee, as described in their informal re- 
port, were submitted by the Hon. Joen R. Poinserrt, 
President of the Institute, and adopted : 

Resolved, That the several propositions contained 


|in the informal report presented to the Institute by 


the committee appointed to devise and execute such 
measures as may be deemed expedient to obtain con- 
tributions and other aid to the Institute, be approved 
and adopted by the Institute. 

Resolved, That the eloquent remarks of the Hon. 
Mr. Preston, Senator from South Carolina, addressed 
to the Institute on the 13th June last, be published 
and distributed in the manner and for the purpose 
proposed by the committee. 

Resolved, That the circulars proposed to be ad- 
dressed to prominent individuals by the committee, 
in order to obtain their aid in receiving and trans- 
mitting contributions, be sanctioned by the official 
signatures of the President and Secretaries of the 
Institute. 

Resolved, That the committee be empowered te 
issue Invitations in the name of the Institute, and to 
make all necessary arrangements for a meeting of 
the learned men of our country, and of all persons 
who take an interest in the promotion of science, at 
the seat of Government, and at such a period of the 
session of Congress as the committee may deem ex- 
pedient for the purposes suggested by them in their 
report. 

Resolved, That for the purpose of carrying into 
effect the recommendation of the committee on this 
subject, the system proposed in the provisional report 
of the committee on exchanges, be adopted. 

True extracts from the minutes: 


GARRETT R. BARRY, Rec. See’y. 


Wasuineton, October 15, 1842. 
Sir: We have the honor to transmit, herewith, a 
copy of certain proceedings of the National Institute, 
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at meetings held in this city in the months of June, 
August, and September last. We would invite you: 
attention particularly to that portion of those pro- 
ceedings which contemplates meetings of the scien- 
tific men of our country at the seat of the General 
Government, under the auspices of the Institute. It 
has appeared to us that in no other way could the 
intelligence, science, and practical observations of 
our countrymen in the different parts of the United 
States, be so easily collected as by the mode pro. 
posed. Many gentlemen of science will be drawn to 
this place by their business; and to others, the addi- 
tional inducement of an opportunity to witness the 
deliberations of Congress, will increase the prgbabi- 
lity of a general attendance. 

It is certainly desirable that assemblages for the 
purpose contemplated should be as general as possi- 
ble, so as to combine the representation of science 
from every section of our land, We may not com. 
pete with the British Association, which has already 
achieved so much good, in the extent and depth of 
scientific researches; but it is believed that discove- 
ries in nature and improvements in the arts are con- 
stantly made in the United States, which remain un. 
known, or unappreciated, for the want of some me- 
dium by which a knowledge of them can be more 
generally diffused. 

The object of the present note is rather to obtain 
preliminary views and information in regard to the 
time and mode for convening the first meeting, and 
the probability of success in the effort. The last 
Monday in November next has been suggested as a 
convenient time for the first meeting. Will you have 
the goodness to communicate your views on these 
subjects to the Chairman of the Committee, to whom 
the matter has been entrusted, as soon as may suit 
your convenience ? 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, 

J. C. SPENCER, Chairman. 

WM. C. PRESTON, 

LEWIS F. LINN, 

JOSEPH R. INGERSOLL, 

ABBOT LAWRENCE, 
Committee. 





Wasuineton, February 24, 1843. 
To the Friends and Correspondents of the National 
Institute and the Members of Scientific and Learned 
Societies of the United States, §c., §c., §-c. 


On the 15th October last a circular was addressed 
to the scientific and literary men of the United States, 
transmitting a copy of certain proceedings of the 
National Institute for the Promotion of Science, and 
inviting particular attention to that portion of the 
proceedings which contemplated the general meeting 
proposed by the Institute to be held at the seat of 
Government. 

This circular was, at first, attempted to be sent 
directly to individuals, but it was soon found imprac. 
ticable to address all who were entitled to special in- 
vitation. The members of the Institute, and those 
who had, in various ways, most liberally contributed 
te the promotion of its objects, were, of course, ex- 
pected to attend ; yet the difficulty of obtaining all 


the names and residences of others, eminent in the 
various branches of knowledge, rendered it necessary 
to resort to a more general mode of effecting the pur- 
pose. With this view, the circular was published in 
the papers of the District of Columbia, and was thus 
made general, 

The object of the first circular was, not to fix on 
any particular time for the meeting, nor was it in- 
tended by the Institute or the Committee to make 
Washington the place of all subsequent meetings, if 
it should appear to be contrary to the judgment ot 
those who had the right to decide upon such an im. 
portant question. It was rather to obtain prelimi- 
nary views of the friends of the Institute, and gene- 
ral information as to the time and mode of convening ; 
and, afterwards, to adopt a plan and a time (which 
might be gathered from the replies of those whose 
opinions had been solicited) to be the most conve- 
nient. 

These replies have been numerous and interesting, 
and present, almost without exception, a decided ap. 
probation of the step that has been recommended, as 
well as of the course of the Institute, under the aus- 
pices of which that step has been begun. The com. 
mittee, after having carefully considered these re- 
plies, have come to the conclusion that the month of 
April, 1844, is the period which will best suit the 
convenience of all. 

The committee were aware that several previous 
attempts had been made to get up a similar meeting 
upon the plan of the British Association, and that 
those attempts had proved fruitless. Perhaps too 
much was expected at a time when our learned men 
were unprepared for co-operation in such extended 
plans. But the idea had found favor; and it may be 
affirmed justly, that we owe, in no small degree, to 
the systein of State Geological Surveys, the present 
improved prospect of accumplishing a noble and long. 
cherished object. 

Under these circumstances, about three years ago, 
some of the gentlemen engaged in the New York 
survey (the fruits of which are already beginning to 
appear in published volumes, reflecting honor upon 
the liberality of the State, and credit upon the abili- 
ties of those who have been engaged in that great 
enterprise) proposed to bring about the object by a 
ditferent method—circulars were sent by them to 
geologists of other State surveys, and a meeting was 
held in Philadelphia, in 1840. ‘This meeting was re- 
spectable, and resulted in the formation of the * As. 
sociation of American Geologists.” It adjourned, 
and met again in Philadelphia in 1841. At the second 
meeting, it was deemed expedient to adopt the for. 
eign.plan of changing the place of meeting. Bosten 
was chosen as the place for the third meeting; at 
which its objects were extended, and the association 
became the * Association of American Geologists 
and Naturalists." The fourth meeting is to be held 
in Albany during the month of April, 1843. 

The preceedings of this Association had been wit- 
nessed by the National Institute with feelings of deep 
interest; and, in 1841, a formal invitation was sent 
from the latter to the former, requesting them to 





make Washington the place of one of the annual 
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meetings. The invitation was promptly accepted, 
and it has been decided that the fifth meeting of the 
“ Association of American Geologists and Natural- 
ists” is to be held in Washington in the month of 
April, 1844. ' 

The disadvantages and inconveniences of two 
meetings have, after mature reflection, appeared to 
the committee so obvious, that they have thought it 
best to fix the first Monday of April, 1844, as the pe- 
riod for the general meeting ; and they take this oc. 
casion and mode of respectfully inviting to Wash- 
ington, in the name of the National Institute, the 
members of the American Pjilosophical Society, the 





oldest scientific institution of our country, the mem- 


Communicated. 
LT. MAURY’S PAPER—ERRORS IN CHARTS. 





Wasuineton, July 20, 1842, 
Mr. Eprror: It was my good fortune to be pre. 


Sent at the last meeting of the National Institute, 


and listen to a highly interesting and valuable paper 
from Lieutenant Maury, which has since been pub. 
lished in the “Chronicle.” To the service, and 
to navigation in general, the topic of Lieutenant 
Maury’s paper is of the highest possible importance ; 
and in pursuing it, through the medium of your use- 
ful journal, I am actuated only by a desire to make 
that importance more manifest. If, in doing this, I 


bers of the Association of American Geologists and | shall say any thing calculated to touch the teelings 
Naturalists, and the members of al] other scientific | of individuals, it will be because the subject cannot 
and learned societies in the United States, the hono- _be adequately treated without such a hazard. But, 
rary and corresponding members and friends and pa. if my facts or conclusions are uncandidly or erro. 
trons of the Institute, and all others engaged and | neously stated, I presume your columns are open to 
concerned in the “increase and diffusion of knowl-|any corrections which those who may feel aggrieved 
edge among men.” can desire to make. And I .consider that any con. 
The plan of operations will be left entirely to those | troversy which may grow out of a collision of minds 
who may be present on the occasion. The Institute | in the premises, so long as conducted in a courteous 
and the committee, without attempting to control spirit, cannot but be productive of real benefit to all 
them in any manner, charge themselves with the du-; Whose avocations lead them to sea. 
ties of making every preparation in their power | The subject of correcting errors and supplying 
adapted to facilitate the scientific objects, the pro. | omissions in charts, through a collection of the obser- 
motion of which such a body may be supposed to vations, discoveries, and memorandums of individual 
cherish. j onpneD has long engaged my attention; and, in 
J. C. SPENCER, June 1842, I addressed the honorable Secretary of the 
Chairman of Committee. [Navy concerning it, who was pleased to say in re. 


8 we ‘ Crew | ply, that my suggestions were valuable, and would 
List of Foreign Societies 10 correspondence receive attention. A. desire to be concise and ta 
with the National Institute omitted in the list avoid occupying too much of the Secretary’s valua. 


published on the Ist of June last: 





ible time, prevented my explaining to him plans in 


Real Socié Jad Economica de Filipinos, Manilla. 
La Sociedad de Industrie] Nacional, Rio de Janei o. 
Soviedad Economicade A:nigos del Paris, Caraceas, 
Academia v Museo Nacional de Bogota. | 
General Society of Switzerland for the Collective | 
Natural Sciences. 
The St. Gall Society of Natural Sciences, Dr. Zolli- | 
koffer, President, St. Gall. 
Society of Naturalists, Zurich. 
Society of Naturalists, Lausanne. 
Society of Naturalists, Geneva. 
Society of Naturalists, Bera. 
Society of Naturalists, Aurau. 
Physico Medical Society of Balo. 





Anotugr Comet.—In a letter from a gentleman 
on a visit to the White mountains of New Hampshire, 
to a friend in this city, wrilten on Wednesday eve- 
ning, July 26, he says: “ Last might at Conway, I 
discovered a comet, the same to all appearance that 
we had seen a short time ago. This extended from 
the eastern horizon upwards, whilst that one was from 
the west. It was visible for about ten minutes only, 
and seemed to fade away instead of sinking below 
the horizon. To-night it is cloudy, and has not been 
visible here.. If it has not been seen in New York, 
make its appearance here known, that personsemay 
look out for it. 1 fancy that but few saw it in this 





region,— NV. Y. Post. 


detail, as I could have wished. ‘ 

Much as the estimable and enlarged views of Lieu. 
tenant Maury meet our approval, I cannot but regret 
the disposition | think apparent, not only in him, 
but others who have been ehgaged at the office now 


|in his charge, to overlook or undervalue the more 


humble, but not less useful labor, of gathering and 
arranging materials, by which to correct the errors 
and omissions in hydrography, which exist, to the 


‘detriment and hazard of navigation in much the 


largest proportion of the world. No lofty fame or 
high-sounding eclat invites to this laborious and use. 
ful undertaking. But whoever does enter upon it, 
and industriously and perseveringly pursue it with 
systematic interest, will reap a rich and solid, though 
by no means a dazzling reward, in the reflection that 
he is lightening a load of anxiety which weighs upon 
the navigator, whose path lies in imperfectly known 
seas, and will assuredly avert much sorrow and suf. 
fering which attends loss by shipwreck, because that 
must always be greatest where inaccuracy of charts 
is greatest. 

The plan I propose, by which this benefit may be 
rendered, is simple, and is easily explained in few 
words. It is, to establish a desk in the Depot of 
Charts, under direction of the Bureau of Hydrography, 
to be occupied by an officer devoted in taste to this 
duty, whose sole and constant business it shall be, to 
examine every vehicle of intelligence from which 
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knowledge of the, kind in question can be obtained ; 
and to open a correspondence, under official autho- 
rity and “ frank,” with officers or others whose expe- 
rience renders it likely that valuable informatiun can 
be furnished by them ; also, to correspond on this sub- 
ject, through the commanders, with masters of cruis- 
ing men.of-war. All information thus obtained, of 
every description which can in any way affect the 
safety and certainty of navigation, should be care- 
fully and systematically arranged and registered; and 
all charts issued from the depot to cruising vessels, 
should be corrected, according to the information in 


* hand, by manuscript lines and memorandums, or in 


some oth.r judicious and approved mode. 


The Depot of Charts and Instruments has done, 


most valuable service to the navy and to mercantile 
navigation, by rendering a bad or an indifferent chro. 
nometer in the navy now, as rare a thing as a good 
chronometer was ten years ago. The superior ex- 
cellence of our navy chronometers, and other nauti- 
cal instruments, is so notorious, that to speak a ship- 
of-war at sea and obtain her longitude, is regarded 
as a perfect criterion by which to correct a merchant. 
man’s reckoning; and in port, our public ships are 





ceeding eastward, I will notice, separately, the errors 
to which I allude. First. The whole line of coast 
bordering ‘i'exas is laid down nearly sixty miles west 
of its true position, so that vessels bound to that 
coast find themselves in shoal water, with land aboard, 
when their position on the chart, relatively with 
land, is such as to indicate no necessity for that in- 
creased vigilance which should always attend a near 
approach to the shore. Men-of-war on that station, 
and vessels habitually trading there, having found 
out this error, are not inconvenienced by it. But 
when, not Jong since, during the early Texan dis- 
turbances, a sloop-of-war was ordered out from Nor. 
folk direct to ‘Texas, not communicating with the 
commodore or other officer at Pensacola, by whom 
the fact might probably have been imparted, the 
commander, when by his observations and chart quite 
on the high seas, a long way off soundings, was in- 
duced by appearances to try his lead. He got shoal 
soundings; and was so startled at this discrepancy, 
that he bore away for Pensacola, considering the 
hazard of continuing his cruise with such imperfect 
meuus of navigation, a sufficient justification for fai- 
lure to obey orders. This discreditable occurrence 


common resort for masters of vessels to correct the | might easily have been obviated by proper pains and 


error and rates of their instruments. Let the Depot 
make another step, and render as great service in the 
improveinent of charts as it has done in instruments, 
and not only the navy, but indirectly the mercantile 
interests, will be greatly benefited; for when it is 


known that our charts are corrected, those correc. | 


' 


tions will naturally be sought by trading vessels; 


| system at the Depot. Lately the sloop-of-war War- 


ren was nearly lost on that same coast for want of 


| knowledge of the error in her charts ; and her officers 
| were admonished of their danger by appearance of 


the houses at Galveston. 


Various points on the coast of West Florida, the 
errors of which have been traditional among naviga- 


and it will becoine the interest of this class to collect tors there, aud habitually allowed for, are now for 


facts in return, by which these corrections, from 
which so much benefit is derived, may be still further 
extended. And thus would arise a spontaneous flood 
of knowledge pouring into this establishment ; and 
who can say how near an approach to entire accu- 
racy in hydrography may eventually, and within 
comparatively a few years, with but trifling expense, 
be attained, and how vast the effect upon the preser- 
vation of property, of life, and of national honor ? 

To illustrate my subject and render its importance 
more clear, I will suppose myself to be one of those 
addressed for information. [| am well known to be 
an officer of but ordinary observation, and more than 
ordinarily careless in preserving my facts. But you 
will agree with me, I think, that what I give below 
as the substance of my supposed reply, might be 
worked up into something useful, so fur as it goes, 
and important to navigation. 

My experience has been in several different seas. 
In the Mediterranean sea, English skill and industry 
have left but little, if any thing wanting. But in 
the West Indies, Gulf of Mexico, and on the Spanish 
main, seas less frequented, and less perfectly known 
when charts of them were published, errors of mag- 
nitude exist, many of which are familiar to people of 
observation who have had the responsibilities of na- 
vigation there. ‘The errors are mostly of longitude, 
either in head-lands or lines of coast. Latitudes, 
being more simple, and greater ease of determination, 
are not usually very much out. Beginning with the 
westernmost points of the Gulf of Mexico, and pro- 





_the first time corrected on the general chart of the 


gulf, not by alterations in the plate, but on conspi- 


| Cuvusly affixed printed memorandums, furnished to 


the publishers by the late lamented Lieutenant Bor- 
den, observing officer to Capt. Powell’s Floridasurvey- 
ing party. Simple as this correction is, it is of great 


| service in curtailing passages and promoting safety. 


The coasts of the Florida peninsula are not con- 


| spicuously erroneous, probably in consequence of the 
‘close proximity of the southern cape to Havana; the 
longitude of which is determined with an accuracy 
remarable in all old Spanish surveys. 


Running my thoughts eastwardly, they recur to 
an incident which happened on board a vessel, where 
I was a lieutenant, in 1535. Making a passage from 
the French windward islands to St, Thomas, when in 
sight of Santa Cruz, the course was shaped to give 
that island a respectful berth—charts showing no in- 
dication of shoals, or soundings even, in our track. 
The ship was standing with a fresh quartering breeze, 
studding sails set, with as much sail as she could 
well carry, when suddenly the rocky bottom appear- 
ed, with a plainness which indicated imminent danger 
to the vessel. To avoid destruction, she was brought 
to the wind, head off shore, without waiting to reduce 
sail, and necessarily at great hazard to canvas, spars, 
and human Jife. The knowledge of this shoal exists 
in the minds of those who witnessed this incident, 
But as things now are, of what use is that knowledge 
to others who may pass that way? On a recent 
visit to Santa Cruz, I learned that within a short 
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time, an order of merit had been granted by the King | persons, it early became of importance to establish 
of Denmark to a person who had then recently dis- | the meridians of that coast with greater accuracy 
covered, surveyed, and reported this shoal. The | than is common to parts so little frequented. Hence 
point of it which we saw lies in an easterly direction, | it is, that the African positions are unusually correct. 
about fifteeu miles distant from Santa Cruz, But the coast being low and flat, the mouths of rivers, 

Lately, in running down the coast of Columbia, | although easily approximated to by latitude observa. 
which tends eastwardly and westwardly, for the most | tions, are difficult of entrance, for the want of strik- 
part, it became necessary, through the urgency of | ing marks, and minute descriptions. On a late oc. 
the service, it being a belligerent station, to double, | casion, I was an officer in a brig-of-war, despatched 
in the night, a most important headland that forms | from the United States, direct to the river Nunez, in 
a deep gulf in which the city of Carthagena stands. | Africa, on important service. After a reconnoissance 
Owing to a gross error in the longitude of this head. | of two days, we succeeded in finding the channel, 
land, our vessel became hazardously involved in a | and getting within the reefs which lay at the mouth ; 
labyrinth of shoals, and was with difficulty extrica- | noting the land-marks as we proceeded. And we 
ted. We afterwards le ined this error to be familiar- | were another three days in hunting out the right 
ly knuwn to those accustomed to the navigation of | channel and feeling our way thirty miles up, to a 
that coast; and it certairly ought to be noticed, in | trading settlement, which furnished a pilot for our 
some way, on charts of vessels sent there by the Go- | farther progress. With the sketches and memoran- 
vernment. dums made on our passage up, we were able to get 

Proceeding westwardly along the Columbian shore, | to sea again without delay or obstruction, and with. 
so long as it continues nearly on a parallel it is near- | out the aid of a pilot. These sketches and memoran- 
ly or quite right; but after passing Chagres, the coast | dums, I am convinced, would be sufficient to enable 
of Central America is in error on some charts nearly | any vessel to enter that river without much difficul. 
two degrees, After passing Honduras, as the coast ty. How important then is it, that they should be 
approaches cape Antonio, the west end of Cuba, | preserved, in such a manner as to be of general and 
its accuracy is communicated to the neighboring | certain utility; and how easily this might be accom- 














parts, _pilshed, by a judicious arrangement at the Bureau of 


° . | 
Returning now to our own coast, at so important Hydrography. 


a point of approach as the capes of the Chesapeak, 1} The general reflection forced upon my mind by 
will relate a piece of my own experience as master ‘ recording these facts, is, that if a single individual 
of a sloop-of-war in 1830; showing, that people can supply so much that is important, from recollec- 


whose charts are erroneous, must find it out by dear | 


bought experience. It happened, that proceeding from 


June morning we made Cape Charles light-house, 
‘about fifteen nules distant, by estimation of the eye. 
But the captain, being more nice than wise, wanted 
the distance determined exactly by a chronometer 
observation. At the time this appeared nothing 
strange to me, for [ had been accustomed in all my 
previous navigation to the exact accuracy of Mediter- 
ranean charts; and I knew the chronometer and 
niceness of my observations were to be depended on 
to within a couple of miles. To my surprise, how- 
ever, when I had worked and reworked, with great- 


was reluctantly reported to the captain, who sneer- 


ingly attributed the gross discrepancy to my want of | 


skill in observing. The thing made an impression 
upon me, and months after I bethought me to re-ex-. 
amine the subject, and compare my observation with 
other charts of our coast, of which there were three 
on board. The result was, that whilst one put me 
thirty miles off, one put me nearly right, and the other 
put me high and dry on the sand-banks inside the 
light. As strangers navigating there, how could we 
have known which chart to sail by? And ought it 
not to have been somebody’s business to give us the 
information ? 

On the coast of Africa, too, | have had soine ex- 
perience. In consequence of the robberies, cruelty, 
and slavery, inflicted by the Arabs on shipwrecked 





tion, what may not fairly be expected, not only from 


the recollection, but from the sketches, journals, and 
Porstmouth, New Hampshire, to Norfolk, on a bright 


memorandums of five hundred experienced navy offi- 
cers, and others, whose interest it would be, to fur- 


nish information that must reflect back, with a thou- 
_sand.fold advantage, on the donors. A misfortune 


is, however, so far as navy officers are concerned, 
that, in consequence of their erratic life, memoran. 
dums are lost. And this presents another strong rea- 


son why Government should afford a repository for 


the preservation and arrangement of the valuable in. 
formation those paper contain. 
But there must be now, in possession of the Navy 


| Department, much knowledge of the kind in ques- 
est care, my longitude, and compared it with chart | 
of coast in my possession. [ could not make the dis. | 
tance from light-house less than thirty miles. This | 


tion, supplied from time to lime, through the last 
several years; which knowledge, has lain, and con- 
tinues to lay. dormant and useless. Common sense 
would point to this collection as first requiring atten- 
tion; and it should at once be dug out from the obli- 


_vion in which our former want of system has buried 


it, and made, as it might be, of extensive use to navi- 
gation. I will mention some pieces of information, 
which I know to have been long since deposited with 
some branch of the department; and it will be seen, 


- 


not only how much is probably in hand, but how | 


easily masses more might be obtained, by correspond. 
ence, with persons now within reach of the mails, 
without waiting for a tedious return of the proposed 
blank charts. I would not be understood as object- 
ing to that plan, as proposed by Lt. Maury; I pro. 
test only against delaying a single hour beneficial 
action, with the materials we may now have, or can 
readily get. That need not interfere with any and 
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every plan for increasing our stock ; and we need be 
in no fear of superfluous knowledge. 

Nearly ten years ago, an island in the Pacific, near 
the South American coast, lying in one of the most 
frequented tracks, was reported, by an officer in com 
mand, to the Government, as in error sixty-four miles 
of longitude and more in latitude, This officer has 
lately made another cruise on that station, and used 
charts furnished to his vessel from the Depot, but 
bearing no notice of this, or other errors, known, 
and officially reported, to exist. 

There is now to be found in the Depot of Charts 
a manuscript chart of South America, copied some 
four years ago, which bears a track of the U.S. brig 
Boxer’s cruise in search of the lost schooner Sea 
Gull, and subsequent homeward passage. This chart 
bears also a well authenticated memorandum, to the 
effect, that certain points on the American coast, to 
the southward of Rio, are in error from twenty to 
sixty-five miles, as determined by a series of lunar 
and chronometer observations made during the search 
along shore for the Sea Gull. For all the good it 
has done, the officer who was at the pains to get this 
information, and send it to Washington, might have 
saved himself the trouble. 

Any one who will take pains to examine both the 
general and detail charts of our own coast, will be sur- 
prised at the extraordinary discrepancies in longi- 
tudes of Cape Charles and uf Cape Henry—the most 
important points of approach, as I have before re- 
marked, on our coast. Patten’s detail chart of 1831, 
puts Cape Henry in 75° 55’. Blunt’s detail chart of 
1838 puts it in 76° 17’, a differenee of twenty-two 
oles! And Blunt’s general chart of 1840 puts Cape 
Henry in 75° 55’, the sam as Patten of 1831. ‘T'hese 
charts habitually go out from the Depot, without 
any notice showing which, if either, is correct; and 
get, it is a fact, that a correct determination of the 
capes was some years ago made, under direction of 
the office of ‘Topographical Engineers, and officially 
reported to the Navy Department. ‘These things are 
really so astonishing, as to be scarcely credible. 

The truth is, and there is no use in longer dixguis 
ing it, that since the retirement of the distinguished 
officer who first presided at the Depot of Charts, and 
until the appointment of the present incumbent, the 
immediate superintendence of that establishment had 
been in the hands of officers who did not go to sea, 
and consequently had no sympatiiies in common with 
the profession proper, and no experience by which to 
judge the wants of the service at sea. Instead of 
establishing a claim to regard by devoting its labors 
in a channel which would afford an immediate and 
ptipable benefit, the institution in question has for 
years expended its energies upon observations pro- 
fessedly to correct the ‘ Nautical Almanac,” (for 
which the royal observatory should be duly obliged,) 
upon half-hour observations on the tremulous mo- 
tions of the variation needle, on observations for de. 
termining the ‘dew point,” and in keeping a journal 
of the weather and other local phenomena at Wash. 
ington; with all which, the real interests of the ser- 
vice have about the same connection that they would 
have with a series of observations instituted to deter- 





mine the relative, and the absolute, and average 
length of dogs’ tails! The service is not unmindfal 
of what is due to general science, and will be found 
foremost, on all proper occasions, in rendering zea. 
lous labors in that glorious cause. And we would 
not even now complain of our neglected interests if 
they were compensated by results valuable to science ; 
but we can neither see, nor hear of any such results. 

The gentleman now at the depot of charts, author 
of the valuable paper which has given rise to these 
thoughts, possesses, in a high degree, the confidence 
of the service; and it would be difficult to find a lieu- 
tenant his superior in fitness for the place he occu- 
pies. But with all due deference, I suggest whether 
he, too, is not firing rather high; whether the most 
valuable game is not nearer our own level ; in short, 
whether he had not better devote his chief energies 
to find *“ how the land lies?” before he commerices 
dealing with winds and currents! 

J. H. W., Lieut. U. 8. N. 





From the Boston Mercantile Journal, 

Sicnaus in THe U. S. Navy.—The importance of 
establishing a good code of signals among vessels in 
the naval service of any country is a fact too well 
known to the landsmen, as well as the sailor, to re- 
quire any argument in its support. Our readers will 
therefore be astonished to learn, from the following 
extract of a letter from Commodore Jones to the 
S-cretary of the Navy, that the system of signaliz-. 
ing among our ships-of.war is deplorably defi-ctive. 

“ Over Vairaraiso, June 17 1842, 

“This passage has afforded the finest opportunity 
for testing the sailing qualities of the vessels in com. 
pany, and for the exercise of signals. Of the sail- 
ing performances I have given a circumstantial ac. 
count in a communication to the Navy Commission- 
ers, a duplicate of which is forwarded to you. As 
to the signal-books now in use in our navy, nothing 
can he more defective, Scarcely any two corres. 
pod in the signification to the same numbers, nor 
is there any conformity in the modes of making 
and executing signals on the several naval stations 
abroad, so that the younger officers brought up on 
one stution are utterly at a loss how to make or un- 
derstand signals on another. To these causes pro- 
bably may be attributed the almost abhorrence enter. 
tained by many of the officers of the navy at the 
idea of signal-muaking. 

A lieutenant of this ship assures me that he was 
on this station with a commodore, some years, who 
made signals but twice during his command. The 
first and most indispensable requisite to the success- 
ful naneuvring of a fleet or a squadron is a simple, 
concise, and intelligible code of signals, of which 
qualifications our present code does not possess one, 
It is confused and prolix, wanting in arrangement, 
and deficient in many of the most essential particu. 
lars, and in signals required in every day use; for 
instance, there is no signal to tack, none to wear ship, 
none to hoist colors, &c. 

From necessity, I must adopt a new code for the 
use of this squadron; it is impossible to get along 
with the present books. My own will be merely the 
present code revised and corrected, so as to divest it 
of the present defects, and supply deficiencies. If 
approved by you on my return to Washington, it 
may form the basis of a new print of signal-books. 
I ain aware that this duty properly belongs to others ; 
but since they have so long omitted it, commanders 
afloat must, in self-defence, look to it themselves.” 
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WASHINGTON. 
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THURSDAY, AUGUST 3, 1843. 
A PERPETUAL FURLOUGH. 





It was announced under the navy head of 
our last number, that an officer had been 
placed on perpetual furlough, and removed 
out of the line of promotion. Such a case is 
unprecedented in the navy, and is in open vio- 
lation of the law. As friends of the navy, as 
advocates of-reform, as lovers of law and order, 
we, for one, raise our voice in opposition to 
this high-handed act of public wrong and pri- 





vate injustice. Congress has been asked ume 
and again to give the Executive authority to) 
put officers on half pay, and to lay them on) 
the shelf; a power which, if granted and ju- 

diciously exercised, would be attended with) 
the most beneficial results to the public ser- 

vice, we do not doubt. But Congress has in- 

variably refused to delegate such power. And 

it is because it is against the law, because the 

law in the navy is trampled under foot, that 

we are opposed to this act. The history of; 
the case is briefly this: The officer in ques-| 
tion returned from the command of a vessel 

on a foreign station, under circumstances that 

proved that he was not worthy of the public 

confidence reposed in him. He therefore had 

forfeited his commission; and had he been tried, 

the general impression is, that the cowrt would 

have sentenced him to be cashiered. But in- 

stead of being dealt with according to law, the 

law was thrust aside, and the offender virtu- 

ally told: —“ You are unworthy of trust; you 

have forfeited the contract between you and 

the Government, and are- no more worthy of 
the honors of its confidence; but instead of al- 

lowing the law to take its course, this we will 

do: you are never more to do a hand’s turn 

of duty in the navy, but your name shall be 

borne upon the Register, and you are to re-, 
ceive from the naval appropriations an annuity | 
of $600 for life!” By what law was the naval 

appropriation created into a fund for charity, 

or who made the Navy Department a public) 
almonry, or its head the grand almoner of the 
Government ? 

A perpetual exemption from all military 
duty, with an annuity of $600! and for what ? 
Because the officer proved himself unequal to 
the trust reposed in him. Is not this a reward 
to crime, an incentive to vice, a temptation to 
betray? It is a good bargain on the part of 
the officer, for we do not find that he protested 
against it. We see in this procedure a pre- 
cedent fraught with the direst evils to the navy. 
We had hoped for reform to this branch of the 
service, but so far we see no promise of it. 
On the contrary, we see the laws set at defi- 
ance, the righteous decisions of courts martial] 





brought to naught, and the majesty of the mar- 





tial ermine spurned, we had almost said spit 
upon, from high places. We see waste and 
extravagance abounding. Appropriations for 
the navy have become to be considered very 
much like a ship when she strikes on Barne- 
gat shoals—a fit subject of plunder to all that 
can get at it, 

What officer under the Government, after 
his esprit du corps has been broken down or 
frittered away, would not ‘agree to give up his 


office for half his salary as an annuity for 
life ? 





Tuomas Grosvenor Kine has been ap- 
pointed Military Storekeeper attached to the 
Quartermaster’s Department, to be stationed at 
New Orleans, vice Captain J. W. Kinespury, 


resigned. 





The new U.S. brig Lawrence, which has 
been built in Baltimore by contract, was 
launched on ‘Fuesday, the Ist instant. 





LETTER OF GEN, SCOTT’ UPON EMPLOY. 
ING SOLDIERS AS MENIALS, 





HeapquartTers oF THE ARMY, 
Washington, August 2, 1843. 

Sir: In a printed copy (pamphlet form, page 6) 
of what purports to be the defence recently made by 
Lieutenant Colonel Freeman, of the marine corps, 
before a general court martial, it is stated that the 
Secretary of the Navy had (in reference to another 
offic. r of the same cerps) learned, on inquiry, that 
the practice of employing marines and soldiers (other 
than servants authorized by law) to work for the pri- 
vate benefit of their officers, prevailed “ at navy. yards 
and in the army.” 

Of the prevalence of such practice “ at navy-yards”™ 
I, of course, know nothing, either negative or affir. 
mative; but in respect to the army I assert, with 
confidence, that if the report in question has been 
made to the Secretary of the Navy, and accredited by 
him, he has been most grossly imposed upon. 

The following is the regulation on the subject in 
our branch of the service: 

“*106. Non-commissioned officers will in no case 
be permilted to act as waiters; nor are they, or pri- 
vate soldiers, not waiters, to be employed in any me. 
nial office, or made to perform any service, not mili- 
tary. for the private benefit of any officer or mess of 
officers.” —General Regulations for the Army, edition 
1841, and edition 1825, pages 37 and+38. 

Any breach of this provision of the general regu. 
lations would, I have every reason to believe, be duly 
vindicated by any general court martial in the army. 

On the supposition that the Secretary of the N avy 
has been imposed upon as above, I beg leave to lay 
the subject before you, in the hope that prompt mea. 
sures will be taken to disabuse that Department and 
the public of an impression so injurious to the honor 
of the army. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT. 

Hon. Secretary or War. 
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ARMY’. 
Genera HEADQUARTERS UF THE ARMY, 





Orpers. ApbJuTANT GENERAL’s Office, 
No. 31. Washington, May 20, 1843. 


I.—At the General Court Martial which convened 
at Fort Columbus, New York, on the 20th of April, 
1843, pursuant to “ General Orders” No. 25, of 
March 28, 1843, and special instructions of April 17, 
1843, and of which Brevet Brigadier Generai G. M. 
Brooke is President, was arraigned and tried Major 
M. M. Payne, of the 2d regiment of artillery, on the 
following charges and specifications : 


Cnarce Ist.—* Neglect of duty.” 


Specification 1st.—*1n this; That Major M. M. 
Payne, 2d Regiment U. S. Artillery, having been as- 
signed to the command of Forts Hamilton and La 
Fayette, in the harbor of New York, dia, at the said 

lace. from the 28th of October, 1842, to the 12th of 
Seaiesinn 1843, or for about said period of time, he 
being then and there on duty, wilfully neglect, fail, 
and omit to enter or visit the said Forts in the exe- 
cution of his duty, or to supervise the police or in- 
struction of the troops under his command, or to give 
any directions relative to the discipline, order, and 
service of the same: The said neglects and omissions 
on the part of the said Major Payne being in viola. 
tion of his duty, and tending to the prejudice of the 
public service.” 

Specification 2d.—“ In this; That Major M. M. 
Payne, of the 2d Regiment of U.S. Artillery, having 
been assigned to the command of Forts Hamilton and 





tbout, persist in considering himself as having been 
relieved from the said command, and did wiltully ab. 
stain from, and refuse to exercise the authority, or to 
perform the duties which necessarily devolved upon 
him as the Commanding Officer.” 


Cuarce ITI.—* Insubordinate conduct, prejudicial 
to good order and military discipline.” 


Specification.—* In this; That Major M. M. Payne, 
2d Regiment U. S. Artillery, having been assigned 
to the command of Forts Hamilton and La Fayette, 
in the harbor of New York, and being on duty at 
said station, did, from the 28th of October, 1842, to 
the 12th of January, 1843, or about such period of 
time, without just and sufficient authority, declare 
that he was relieved from the said command, and did 
persist in refusing to acknowledge himself as the 
Commanding Officer of the same, and to exercise the 
authority, or to perform the duties incumbent upon 
him as the Commanding (ffieer of said station: 
Which conduct on the part of the said Major Payne 
was insibordinate and contumacious, and highly pre- 
judicial to good order and military discipline.” 


Cuarce 1V.—* Disrespectful behavior to his Com- 
manding Officer.” 


Specification 1st.—* In this; That Major M. M. 
Payne, 2d Regiment U. S. Artillery, being on duty 
at Fort Hamilton, harbor of New York, within Mi. 
litary Department No. 5, commanded by Brigadier 
General J. E, Wool, U. S. Army, did, on the 6th of 
August, 1842, behave in a disrespectful manner to 





La Fayette, in the harbor of New York, and on duty 
at the said place, did wilfully neglect, fail, and omit 
to inspect the troops of the said command on the 31st 


day of October, and the 30th day of November, 1842, | 


in disregard of the duty required of him by paragraph 
108 of the General Regulations for the Army.” 
Specification 3d.—* In this; That Major M. M. 
Payne, of the 2d Regiment of U.S. Artillery, being 
in command of Forts Hamilton and La Fayette, in 
the harbor of New York, did, on or about the 29th 
of October, 1842, at the said place, neglect or refuse 
to give to Colonel H. Stanton, Assistant Quarter. 
master General U. S. Army, the proper and neces. 
sary receipts for certain imulitary clothing furnished 
for the posts of Forts Hamilton and La Fayette upon 
the requisition of the said Major Payne.” 
Specification 4th.—*“ In this; ‘That Major M. M. 
Payne, of the 2d Regiment of U.S. Artillery, being | 


his commanding officer, by writing, and addressing 
|to the Headquarters of the said: Department a letter 
‘in the words and figures following, to wit: 


‘©* Fort Hamitton, N. Y., 6th Aug., 1842. 
«Captain E. Scuriver, 
“* Ass’t Adj’t Gen’l, Troy, N. Y.: 

“*Sir: I have the honor to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt (throngh the Adjutant of the 2d Artillery) an 
extract of Special Order, No, 5, discharging Private 
_E. H. Sewell fiom company C, 2d Artillery ; accom. 

panied by a communication from the General of De- 

partment to Colonel Bankhead, stating that ‘the ap- 
plication therefor made direct to the Adjutant Gene- 
ral by Major Payne is irregular, and the General 
| directs that you call his attention to this disregard of 
the regulations respecting correspondence.’ 


“*] must first deny that the application in question 


in command of Forts Hamilton and La Fayette, in, W4s made in disregard of regulations; 1¢ was for. 
the harbor of New York, did neglect, fail, and omit, Warded to the Adjutant General direct, under the 
to report for trial, Private Jacob F. Ogilvie, of | perfect conviction to my own mind that it was the 
Company 2d Regunent of Artillery, then in confine-| proper course for it to take. I have carefully re- 
ment at Fort Hamilton for desertion, from the 8th of | examined the regulations, and ain still of the opinion 


October, 1842, to the 7th of January, 1843, by which | 
neglect of Major Payne, the said Ogiivie was, for a| 
time, unnecessarily kept a prisoner.” 


Cuarce Il.—* Disobedience of Orders.” 


Specification lst.—* In this; That Major M. M. 
Payne, 2d Reginent U. S. Artillery, having been as- 
signed to the command of Forts Hamilton and La 
Fayette, in the harbor of New York, and having 
been ordered by Colonel J. Bunkhead, 2d Regiment 
U. 8. Artillery, on the 7th of December, 1842, to for- 
ward the Inspection Reports of Fort Hamilton for 
October and November, 1842, did at Fort Hamilton, 
New York harbor, on the 9th of December, 1342, re- 
fuse so to do.” 

Specification 2d.—“In this; That Major M. M. 
Payne, 2d Regiment U.S. Artillery, having been as- 
signed to the command of Forts Hamilton and La 
Fayette, in the harbor of New York, did, while on 
duty at suid station, from on or about the 28th of 





October, 1842, tothe 12th of January, 1343, or there- 


that the course I pursued is the correct one. 

“*And now, sir, in further vindication of myself 
from this public, published reprimand and sentence 
that the General of Department has been pleased to 
pass, and fix upon my official conduct, through the 
Headquarters of the Regiment, there is, | am bound 
to say, an injustice unauthorized, and the exercise of 
a power not recognised by law. 

«“*]T have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 
your obedient servant, 


“«M. M. PAYNE, Major 2d Artiilery.’” 


Specification 2d.—* In this: That Major M. M, 
Payne, 2d Regiment U. S. Artillery, being on duty 
at Fort Hamilton, harbor of New York, within Mi. 
litary Department No. 5, commanded by Brigadier 
General J. E. Wool, U. S. Army, did, on the 2\st 
November, 1842, behave in a disrespectful manner 
towards his commanding officer, by writing, and ad- 
dressing to the Headquarters of the said Department 
a letter in the words and figures following, to wit: 


+ 
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*« ¢ Fort Hamitton, N, Y., 21st Norv., 1842. 
“ «Captain E. Scuriver, 

+ Ass’t Adj’t Gen'l, Troy, N. Y.: 

« ¢Srm-: Your letter of the 17th instant, by direction 
of the General of Department, is received, and I beg 
leave to offer in reply to that part of it touching my 
application for the command of Fort Trumbull, my 
letter to you of the 16th instant, which has, doubt- 
less, been received by you before this. You also in- 
form me that the General has my application for a 
leave of absence under consideration, and will for- 
ward it in a day or two to the Adjutant General. 

“¢The application in question was made, not to 
General Wool, but through him, to the authority au. 
thorized to grant or reject it: and I cannot recognise 
the right of the General to suppress. or in any way 
retard its progress. I must, therefore, insist upon its 
being immediately forwarded. 

“ «Inthe last paragraph of your letter, you inform 





me that ‘the usual inspection report of Fort Hamil. ; 
ton for October has not been received at this office.’ 
Of this fact I am entirely ignorant, and have only to, 
express my surprise that such information should be} 
addressed to me. 


your obedient servant, 
«“«M. M. PAYNE. 
“© * Major 2d Artillery.” 
To which charges and specifications the accused 


pleaded * Not Guilty.” | 


Finpines ano Sentence or Tue Court. 

After mature deliberation, the Court find the ac. 
cused, Major M. M. Payue, of the 2d Regiment of 
Artillery, as follows: 

Cuaree I. 

lst Specification.—* Proven.” 

2d Specification.—' Proven ” 

3d Specification.— Proven.” 

Ath Specification.—“ Proven, except the words, 


itary discipline,” (charge third ;) “disrespectful con- 
| 





— rn om 


ance the principle which has been sought to be main. 
tained, that an officer may, under circumstances in 
which he thinks his professional rights have been 
abridged, be the arbiter of his own case, and with. 
draw himself from the performance of duties to which 
the proper authority has assigned him, A course of 
conduct so dangerous in its consequences to the pnb. 
lic interests, and to all connected with the army, 
cannot find justification. 

“In conclusion, the court would remark, that id 
the evidence spread before them, they have founn 
much to palliate the offences charged against the 
accused, in the unnecessary exercise of — to 
which he was subjected ; for while it is acknowledged 
that obedience is the vital principle of military ser- 
vice, so likewise has it been shown by the experience 
of all services, that interference with the command 
or privileges of others, unless called for by the exi. 
gencivs of duty, is a sure means to mar the harmony 
and lessen the efficiency of an army. 

**The court, therefore, in consideration of these 
facts, and in connection with the high character 
which the accused has aniformly sustained, have 


|awarded the sentence, which, under other circum. 


“«+] have the honor to be, very respectfully, sir, 


stances, might appear altogether inadequate to the 
offences of which he has been declared guilty. 


II.—The General.in-Chief of the Army approves 
the proceedings, the findings, and the sentence of 
the Court in this case, but reluctantly, and only to 
give to them legal effect. 

The findings and sentence are far from being in 
harmony with each other. The accused is found 
guilty of. “neglect of duty” (charge first ;) “ insub- 
ordinate conduct, prejudicial to good order and mili- 


duct to his commanding officer,” (charge fourth ;) 
and the sentence for these offences is, a reprimand in 
general orders ! 

Of the second charge (* disobedience of orders”) 


‘by which neglect of Major Payne the said Oyilvie the Court acquit the accused, after finding (without 
was for a time unnecessarily kept a prisoner,’ and! any qualification) its second specification “ proven,” 
attach no criminality thereto,” and “ guilty” of the (a new fangle in army courts:) and it is alleged, in 


CHARGE. 
Cuarece II. 
lst Specification.—* Not guilty.” 
2d Specification.—* Proven,” and “not guilty ” of 
the CuarGe. 
Cuarce III, 
Specification.—* Proven, except the word ‘ contu- 
macious ;’ ” and “ guilty ” of the Cuarce. 
Cuarce IV, 
lst Specification.—* Guilty.” ' 
2Qd Specification.—* Guilty ;” and * guilty” of the 
Cuaree. 
SENTENCE. 


And the court “do sentence the accused, Major 
M. M. Payne, of the 2d Regiment of Artillery, to be 
reprimanded in General Orders.” 

“In forming a judgment, and prononncing the 
opinion in the case submitted for investigation, the 
court have given great consideration to facts which 
have been shown as influencing the opinions and 
conduct of Major Payne; but those facts, however 
palliative of the otfences which have been charged 
against him, cannot justify a departure from the prin- 
ciples of military government or subordination, upon 
which the service must be based. 

“To excuse an officer becavse his actions pro- 
ceeded from erroneous opinions which he had formed 
of the obligations imposed upon him, however ho. 
nestly entertained, would be to subject the interests 
of the Government to the passions or prejudices of 
individuals, and would most assuredly be destructive 


| that specification, that Major Payne, being regularly 


assigned, in orders, to the command of Fort Hamil- 
ton, did, for months, wilfully abstain from, and refuse 
to exercise, the authority of his station. 

But the neglect, insubordination, and disrespect, 
of which the major is found guilty, are palliated, in 
the judgment of the court, by reason of ** the unne. 
cessary exercise of authority to which [the major] 
was subjected ;” that is, toan “ interference with [his] 
command or privileges.” Yet that interference, or 
exercise of higher authority, was clearly legal, and 
is, morcover, shown by the evidence to have been, 
for the time, apparently necessary to the good of the 
service. The colonel, commanding in the harbor of 
New York, gave the name of a lieutenant, under the 
immediate command of the major, to the general of 
the Department, for a tour of court martial duty. 
The lieutenant was accordingly detailed ; but, on the 
meeting of the court, found absent from the harbor, 
by permission of the major, and without the knowl. 
edge of the colonel or the general. This led to the 
temporary order prohibiting such leaves, but without 
blame to any one for the past; a prohibition early 
withdrawn, and the subject judiciously regulated for 
the future, without, however, producing any timely 
change in the conduct of the major, which became 
perverse from the date of that prohibition. 

It was *‘in consideration of these faets!” (the in. 
terference, &c.,) ‘and in connection with the high 
character which the accused has uniformly sus- 
tained,” that the court thought itself at liberty to 
award “the sentence which, under other circum. 





of every thing like good order and discipline. 
‘* The court would also, by its judgment, discounten- 


stances, might appear altogether inadequate to the 
offences of which he has been declared guilty.” 
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To the very high merits of Major Payne, both as 
an efficient officer and man of honor and worth, the 
General-in- Chief also bears the most willing evidence. 
Those previous merits, however, did not excuse, but 
rather served to aggravate, the abdication of impor- 
tant duties, long and obstinately persisted in—against 
standing orders, and against the advice and remon- 
strance of friends and superiors; nor did they at all 
palliate the disrespect offered to a commanding offi- 
cer. Such conduct called for a weighty condemna- 
tion, in the measurement of which the court should 
have looked to its own findings, to the law and the 
discipline of the army. ‘The services and merits of 
the accused, as set forth in the evidence, might then, 
very properly, have been suggested in a recommen- 
dation to remit or to mitigate; but the court, in great 
part, took the pardoning power into its own hands, 
and not only awarded a sentence strikingly inade- 
quate to the offences found, but every member 1m- 
mediately joined in appending a recommendation 
that even that very slight vindication of discipline 
should be entirely remitted! From respect to the 
court and the accused, as well as for the reasons be- 
fore indicated, the General-in-Chief deeply regrets 
his non-acquiescence in that recommendation. 

I11.—Major Payne is relieved from arrest, and re- 





stored to a service which he has always—with the 


exception of a single period of obstinacy—known so | 


well how to honor. 


The General Court Martial, of which Brigadier | 
General Brooke is the President, is dissolved. 


By commanp or Masor Genera Scorr: 
R. JONES, Adjutant General. 


"Transrers.—Brevet 2d Lieut. Geo. Deshon, froin | 


Corps of ‘Topographical Engineers to Ordnance De. | 


partment. 


Vaval Intelligence. 
U. S. VESSELS OF WAR REPORTED. 


The Franklin, 74, reached Boston on Sunday 
morning, in tow of the steamers Telegraph and Port- 
land. She will not be taken into the dry-dock at 
present. ‘i 

Ship Ontario, Commander Randolph, twenty-five 
days:from New Orleans, anchored in Hampton Roads 
on Saturday night last. 

Brig Oregon, Comm’r L, M. Powell, arrived at the 
anchorage off the naval hospital, Norfolk, on Thurs- 
day morning last, from the survey of Tampa bay and 
the Gulf of Fiorida; left Pensacola the 5th, Tortu- 
gas the 17th, and Key West the 19th of July. Left 
at Pensacola the French sloop-of-war La Brillante. 

The following are the officers of the Oregon : 

Commander, L. M. Powell. 

Passed Midshipmen, W. A. Bartlett, Thos, H. Ste- 
vens, Catesby Ap R. Jones. ~ 

Purser, J. B. Rittenhouse. 

Assistant Surgeon, W. G. G. Willson. 

Midshipmen, C. M. Fauntleroy, G. W. Harrison. 

Master’s Mate, F. C. Ward. 

The Oregon’s officers and crew are in excellent 
health, and the expedition has not lost a single man 
during the eight months surveying service on the 
coast of Florida. 

The steamer Poinsett, P. Mid. E. Higgins comd’g, 
and attached to the expedition, left Pensacola, July 
5th, for some slight repairs at Mobile. She will re. 
main out to operate next season.—Norfolk Beacon. 

Home Squapron.—Ship Vincennes, Comm’r Bu- 
chanan, was boarded on Saturday, the 15th, in the 





| gulf, off the mouth of the Mississippi, bound to Pen- 


sacola, from a cruise; officers and crew all well. 
Brig Dolphin, Comm’r Jas. D. Knight. arrived at 


Brevet 2d Lieut. T. J. Brereton, from the 4th art. |Key West on the 15th instant, from Pensacola, via 
to the Ordnance Department. : ’| Matanzas, froin wheuce she was to sail on the 17th 


Brevet 2d Lieut. W. F. Raynolds, from the 5th ‘for Nassua, and a cruise about the Bahama banks— 


a em an ee ; then proceed off the coast of Georgia and South 
ity. to the Carpe of Topographical Engineers. | Carolina, and touch at Savannah the first week in 
AVY. 


| September. 
: | Arrican Squapron.—Frigate Macedonian, Captain 
July. ORDERS, | Mayo, hence for the coast of Africa, was sehen on 
25—Mid. H.H. Iarrison, W. E. Hopkins, and Julian | the 2ist inst., off Cape Henlopen. 
Myers, sloop Falmouth, New York. Departure or Mr. Cusninc.—The steamer Mis- 
26—Commo. John Downes, port captain, Boston, souri, with the Hon. Caleb Cushing, Minister to 
vice Commo. J. Wilkinson, relieved. China, on board, left this city on Monday, for Egypt, 
Comm’r R. Ritchie, rendezvous, Philadelphia, ' under a salute of twenty-six guns. ‘The following 
vice Comm’r J. M. Daie, relieved. is a list of the officers of the frigate, viz : 
Lieut. J. H. Ward, ship Independence, for tem-; Captain, John Thomas Newton. 
porary duty. Lieutenants, George R. Gray, John A. Winslow, 
P. Mid. 8S. Chase Barney, coast survey under! ‘Thos. ‘I’. Hunter, S. F. Blunt. 
Commander Gedney. Purser, Kodinan M. Price. 
P. Mid. N. C. bryant, receiving-ship, Boston, Surgeon, William F, McClenahan. 
27—Comm’r G, N. Hollins, flag captain of the Pa. Acting Master, Francis Alexander. 
cific squadron, to take passage in the frigate! Lieut. of Marines, A. S. ‘Taylor. 
Savannah. Assistant Surgeon, A. J. Bowie. 
Lieut. H. Eld, special duty, Washington. Chief Engineer, John Faron. 
28—Lieut. J. Noble and J. H. North, detached from! Passed Midshipmen, Jona M. Wainwright, C. S. 
rendezvous, Charleston, S. C, Ihrockmorton, D. MeN. Fairfax. 
Lieut. R. B. Hitchcock, sloop Warren, Norfolk. Midshipmen, J, J. Pringle, J. S. Bohrer, H. David- 
Purser J. B. Rittenhouse, sloop Levant, vice; son, Joseph Fry, J. H. March. 
D. Fauntleroy, relieved at his own request. Captain’s Clerk, G. M. Newton. 
Mid. A. W. Johnson, F. KeHogg, and J. G. Purser’s Clerk, A. C. Wakeman. 
Whitaker, sloop Warren, Norfolk. Boatswain, Robt. Dixon. 
Mid. Thomas Pattison, sloop Falmouth, N. Y. Gunner, Wm. Burton. 
29—Lieut. W. P. Griffin, permission to remain in| Carpenter, Christopher Jordon. 
Europe for recovery of his health. Sailmaker, I, D. Freeman. 
Surgeon W. J. Powell, sloop Warren, Norfolk. Ist Assistant Engineers, H. Sanford, H. Hunt, 
Ass’t Sur. R. B. Banister, schr. Phenix, Nor. Wm. Scott; 2d Assistant Engineers, N. C. Davis, 














Purser T. R. Ware, sloop Warren, vice W. A.| A. S. Palmer; 3d Assistant Eugineers, ‘Theo. Zeller, 
Saml. Archbold. 
Masters’ Mates, A. W. Parsons, J. J. Newton. 
Surgeon’s Steward, D. C. Hanson. 
Purser’s Steward, C. C. Hinton. 


Bloodgood, relieved at his own request. 
Master 8. C. Reid, receiving-ship, New York. 
3i—Lieut. H. A. Steele, receiving-ship, Phila. 
Boatswain E, Crocker, navy-yard, Norfolk. 








